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unity it is the business of aesthetic, to set forth. We have therefore three 
main divisions of the work before us : 

i. The discrimination of the aesthetic field. This is chiefly a psycho- 
logical investigation. Perception is said to be the complex most important 
in aesthetic experience, /. e., worth or value is presented in the medium of 
pure, intensive, perceptual knowledge, not in the logical or consecutive 
form (p. 23). An object is judged to be beautiful because it is isolated, so 
that the whole attention is absorbed. Therefore art always brings the 
beautiful to us ' framed, ' as Gottfried Semper says. This ' frame ' of mind, 
however, is not clearly marked out by Cohn, and he assumes a simplicity 
in aesthetic perception not actually borne out by facts. Nor does he recover 
himself when he explains the relation of art to the promotion of the ideal 

(P- 4i)- 

2. The second part of the work is devoted to an analysis of the content 
of the aesthetic field, and our author has, in my opinion, done the best work 
in this part. Though obviously following Hegel, and criticising him, he has, 
especially in the chapter on Form (p. 74), gathered together much valuable 
material and made it available for students. The fourth chapter on the 
important kinds of aesthetic worth (beauty, sublimity, the tragic, the comic), 
is specially welcome on account of its literary character. 

3. The third part is devoted to the discussion of the significance of 
aesthetic work or value, and is all too short. Dr. Cohn, in my view, exag- 
gerates the conflict of the aesthetic with the ethical and logical interests 
(pp. 266 ff.), but shows in a final chapter, however, how all worths may 
be adjusted in the final ideal synthesis of life and being. 

I fear that artists will not turn to this work for guidance or inspiration ; 
artists are prejudiced against German aesthetics. The most fruitful criticism 
of art at present, it must be acknowledged, emanates from France. Still 
these strictures should not blind us to the solid merits of the work before 
us, which will commend itself, without further comment, to all students of 
philosophical aesthetics. Henry Davies. 

Yale University. 

Geschichtsphilosophie. Einleitung zu einer Weltgeschichte seit der Volk- 
erwanderung. Von Theodor Lindner. Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta'sche 
Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1901. — pp. xii, 206. 

The scope of this work is partially explained by the sub-title. Professor 
Lindner has not aimed to produce a complete and systematic philosophy of 
history, but only to expound his own conception of history as a preliminary 
to his Welt-geschichte. The first two sections deal with the principles of 
conservation and change which Professor Lindner regards as the funda- 
mental conditions of historical development. Illustrations of conservation 
are individual and racial heredity, both bodily and mental, and the persist- 
ence of established forms of civilization. The chief cause of change is the 
historical struggle for existence between national and racial groups, as well 
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as between individuals. Power of adaptation is the prerequisite of success- 
ful change. In the primitive state, natural selection has great force, but its 
influence on the individual diminishes as civilization advances. The third 
section deals with " Ideas, their Origin and Movement." The idea is the 
expression in consciousness of the feelings of need which originate all 
change. An idea, taken up on its own account, becomes an ideal. The 
development of ideas exhibits a contrast-movement (KontrastBewegung). 
The author gives, as examples, the alternation of mystico-idealistic and 
rationalistic periods in religion, and of liberalism and absolutism in politics. 
In the fifth section, entitled "The Individual : Great Men," we are told 
that greatness of personality must be distinguished from greatness of in- 
fluence, and that in every case the great man only finishes work already 
begun. On the other hand, ideas first arise through individuals, and are 
afterwards diffused collectively. As civilization advances, great men be- 
come more necessary. In the sixth section the author distinguishes be- 
tween peoples ( Volker) and nations (Nationen). In Europe the true nations 
are Scandinavia, Holland, Germany, France, Portugal, and Spain. In the 
seventh section he discusses the three great groups of peoples ( Vblker- 
gruppen), Mongolians, Semites, and Indo-Germans. Applying his first 
principle, he finds the Mongolians to be preeminently conservative. The 
Semites (who must not be judged by the modern Jew) exhibit both con- 
servation and change, but these are not adjusted to one another, since the 
Semite has only an external power of adaptation. The Indo-Germans are 
at once the most individualistic, and have the greatest adaptive power of 
the three groups. To the German all bonds are ultimately personal. The 
next section considers the principal forms of human activities, viz. — eco- 
nomic, political, religious, moral, literary, and scientific. The author dis- 
tinguishes Empire (Reich) from State (Staat), and makes the former the 
pre-condition of the latter. Religion is peculiarly a conservative force, and 
only in Christianity has the inertia of religious conservation been overcome. 
The strength of the religious need is shown by the strength of its contrast- 
movements and conflicts. Peoples form their religions, and since the 
Romance and the Germanic peoples have nearly the same ethnic compo- 
sition, their types of Christianity are not very different. The state, economic 
activity, and mental achievement possess equal value for the historical de- 
velopment, but the state forms the groundwork. The ninth section considers 
the question of the existence of historical laws. The author admits the 
concept of accident, and defines it as an expression for the multiplicity of 
causes. It is often the release of slumbering forces. He says that the 
admission of free-will does not affect the writing of history. There may be 
a causal connection in history, but we never find cause and effect as an 
isolated and individual event. All historical causality goes back to the 
individual. The author discusses the degree of individualization as the 
measure of an historical period. He defines individualism as the striving to 
conserve the peculiarity of the personal being. It has its especial seat in 
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the feelings and spiritual life, and is a universally human quality whose 
manifestation varies. The individual leavens the mass, but is dependent 
upon it. In primitive times the attitude of the individual towards the whole 
was important, but later the community itself determines the relationship. 
(This seems to me to be far from the truth.) The conclusion of this section 
is that no fixed laws of history can be discovered, while in the tenth and last 
section we are told that there is a regularity in the course of development. 
The work of no past civilization is wholly lost to the future. There is a 
general social and moral progress. Public institutions and the general 
conditions of life become better. Sympathy widens, and the relation of the 
individual to the community improves. There are three great causes of 
historical growth — nature, established historical conditions, and felt needs. 
Needs initiate change by producing ideas. The execution of ideas involves 
the ordering activity of the human mind which is hence the indispensable 
condition of progress. Change is perfected through the struggle of ideas. 
We are brought back to our starting-point by the statement that the essen- 
tial in history is always change united with conservation. 

While this work contains some interesting and valuable remarks, it is en- 
tirely lacking in unity of treatment, and it teems with solemn platitudes. It 
deals in a scanty fashion with many questions that belong to anthropology, 
ethnology, comparative religion, and cognate sciences, while affording a 
satisfactory treatment of none of these questions. A philosophy of history 
should either confine itself to the consideration of the epistemological and 
methodological problems of historical knowledge, or, if its author be more 
ambitious, it should attempt a comprehensive interpretation of history as 
part of a metaphysical theory of things. Professor Lindner has avoided 
both these methods of treatment. He has neither illuminated the confused 
course of historical evolution, nor contributed in any way to the theory of 
historical knowledge. Some points of his book will interest philosophical 
students of history, but it cannot be regarded as in any sense furthering the 
interpretation of history. J. A. Leighton. 

Hobart College. 
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